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FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 


IF INSTEAD OF BEING THE I52D ~HIS WERE THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, IS 
i q P T POSSIBLE HE WOULD HAVE APPEARED THUS? 
WE REFUSE TO BELIEVE IT. 
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THE editor begs to announce that he cannot undertake to re- 
turn rejected contributions. 





E venture to call attention to the very clear and interest- 
ing letter of Monsignor CAPEL, printed in another 
column, in which he replies to certain pleasant comments made 
by LIFE upon one of his recent Jectures. LIFE freely tenders 
the use of its columns to its distinguished guest, who is one of 
the most learned and famous divines the Catholic Church has 
ever claimed. 
* * * 
T the recent examination in the First Aid to the Injured 
School for the Police, the question was put: ‘‘ Suppose 
you found a man lying in a state of coma, with stertorous breath- 
contracted pupils and other symptoms of congestion, what 
would you do? 
Officer McKeon : * Begorra, oi’d rhun ’im in.” 
Officer Denis McSorley: ‘‘Av the pore divil cuddent shpake 
oi’d give ‘im a kipple av inwhigoratin tumps.” 
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Officer Hoolihan ; ** Oi'd throi the flavyer av his breath, an’ av 


the ividince waz for or agin ’im, oi'd jug ‘im anny how.’ 

Officer Phelim : ‘‘Phwat wud oi do? Sure, an’ oi’d make an 
exthample av ’im.” 

Officer Dooley : ** Divil a know oi know.” 

* * * 
66 DON’T know exactly why, but since I have become a 
y why 
Lord I have forgotten how to write.” — Zennyson. 


* * * 


PROPOS of the death of CHARLES DELMONICO, London 
Truth says: ‘‘ The family evangelized America in so far 

as cooking goes, and taught the Americans how to eat.” Thanks 
awfully. It is so seldom that an English paper acknowledges 
American superiority in anything, that instances like the above 
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HERE will shortly be given in this city under the patronage 
of several of the most prominent ladies an entertainment 
for the purpose of providing a home for the 700 destitute blind 
in our streets, who have neither friends, home nor asylum. We 
commend it most heartily to public consideration. 
* * * 
MPOVERISHED persons desiring to commit suicide can 
now rejoice. Cucumbers are quoted at only 50 cents 
apiece. 
* * # 
66 OL. PAINE is on a still hunt for another grip which wil} 
C enable him to catch on to the cable. Perhaps he will find 
the grip I once had in the Democratic party. I have lost it 


somewhere.” —Butéler. 
* * * 


OX OFFICE RULE No. 1.—‘‘ What the speculators re- 
fuse the public may buy,” 
* % * 
+6 HEAR there is a book out called the ‘*‘ Coming Race.” 
Is my name spelled correctly.”— Holman. 


* * * 


O SIGNAL SERVICE OBSERVERS. GEN. ORDER 

No. 3196.—‘‘ There is too much attempt at precision in 

the reports of this department. What I want is a hazy gener- 

ality, a sort of foggy forecast of past events, as it were, which 
cannot be picked up and found to be inaccurate.”— Hazen, 


* * * 


T is now the pleasure of Congress to take up the question of 
International Copyright. It is being vigorously opposed on 

the ground that the author’s right to a book is ‘‘ incorporeal,” and 
therefore not to be protected. Exactly. Let us appeal to an- 
alogy. A man deposits $100,000 in a bank. The bank receives 
the money and lends it the following day. A week later, the 
man draws a cheque. Cashier tells him the cheque is worthless. 
‘* Why ?” asks the man. ‘‘ You have no money in this bank,” 


| says cashier. ‘But I have,” says theman. “I know better,” 


are refreshing. We have good food, and the knowledge how to 


eatit. That is a blessing, since it is notorious that the English 


have neither. 
* * * 


smiles the cashier. ‘‘ Did I not deposit $100,000 last week ?” 
asks the man, a little excited. ‘“ Certainly,” says cashier. 
“Then, I havea right to draw it out,” says the man. “No, you 
have not,” says the cashier. ‘‘ Your right is incorporeal, and was 
lost the moment your money entered my window.” 

We have been stealing from England, and England has been 
thieving from us on this principle, for nearly a century. It is 
time the pilfering was brought toa close. It may be that our 


| scientific works, novels, plays, essays and poems are less valuable 


| than dried codfish or pickled pigs’ feet, but it would be an in- 


HE recent pea-soup weather delighted the Anglomaniacs. | terésting experiment to protect hem a while and watch the effect 


** So very like Lunnon, deah f’lah, y’ know.” 


| upon their production. 
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102 LIFE - 


MONSIGNOR CAPEL’S REPLY. 


\ i J E acknowledge with much pleasure the receipt 

of the following letter from Monsignor Capel. 
The numbers inserted between brackets are our own, 
and bear reference to comments below.—[Ep. Lire. ] 


Te the Editor of Lire.—In your issue of the 14th inst. there 
appears an article signed ‘‘C” referring to statements said 
to be made by me before the 19th Century Club, Tuesday the 5th. 
1. This anonymous [1] writer is pleased to say that I called 
the Church the ‘‘ Mother of Science” and hangs thereon opinions 
which too evidently he wishes to air before the public. But, Mr. 
Editor, the Church is not the Mother of Science, nor did I ever 
think or say so. [2] The Church is not even the Mother of Faith. 
The Church is the divinely commissioned Teacher of Revelation 
and its duly appointed Guardian. [3] She was not appointed to 
teach Science. [4] She has to guard her deposit of Revelation. 

But while the Church is not appointed to teach Science, nor is 
the Written Word she possesses a text book of Science, she by 
the nature of her teaching lends a strong helping hand to Science, 
aud has ever proved herself a zealous protectrice of Science. [5] 
Nature and Revelation are both, says the Church, emanations 
from the same God of truth and cannot therefore be in contra- 
diction and opposition. If then scientific theories be opposed 
to the doctrines of Revelation, these latter resting on divine and 
therefore infallible authority, while the former are the product 
of human investigation ever prone to error, then says the Church, 
must such scientific theories be rejected. [6] A wider and more 
profound examination of Nature will show that Revelation is 
right. Truth cannot be opposed to itself.[7] The God of 
Nature is the God of Revelation and in Him there can be no 
contradiction, but one and the same undivided infinite truth, 
therefore Reason and Revelation must be in accord. 

The Council of the Vatican but fourteen years ago proclaimed : 
‘* Not only can faith and reason never be opposed to one another 
but they are of mutual aid one to the other; for right reason 
demonstrates the foundations of faith and enlightened by its 
light, cultivates the Science of things divine ; while faith frees 
and guards reason from errors, and furnishes it with manifold 
knowledge. So far therefore is the Church from opposing the 
cultivation of human arts and sciences, that it in many ways 
helps and promotes it. For the Church neither ignores nor de- 
spises the benefits of human life which result from the arts and 
sciences, but confesses that as they came from God, the Lord of 
all Science, so, if they be rightly used, they lead to God by the 
help of His grace. Nor does the Church forbid that each of 
these Sciences, in its sphere should make use of its own principles 
and its own methods; but while recognizing this just liberty 
it stands watchfully on guard lest sciences setting themselves 
against the divine teaching or transgressing their own limits 
should invade and disturb the domain of faith.” [8] 

This explicit statement made by the unanimous voice of 664 
Bishops in assembled General Council of the Church is pitted 
against the ipse dixit of your anonymous contributor “C.” [9] 

The latter ought to know the church makes its doctrinal state- 
ments only through the Pope as head of the Church acting singly, 
or through General Council, presided over by the Pope [10]. 
Of Popes there have been 263, and of General Councils 20. Let 
‘*C” give us chapter and verse wherein one or other of these has 
proclaimed as false any truth or law of nature. Till then “C” 
is out of court in accusing the Church of using false scientific 
theories, and his many questions [11] referring to the conduct of 
lesser ecclesiastical tribunals in dealing with scientific discoveries 
are but so much dust thrown into the air. Kepler, who estab- 
lished his theory on solid principles [12], was expelled from 
Protestant universities on account of his teaching, and then was 
favored by the Catholic Prince Julius de Medicis, and finally was 
offered a chair in the University of Padua bythe Catholic Repub- 
lic of Venice. Allow fgr a moment I were therefore to conclude 
that Protestantism is tue enemy of science, what would be thought 
of my logic? Is not this the very procedure of your anonymous 
correspondent ‘‘C” [13]? 

2. In my speech before the 19th Century Club I asserted, as 
reported in the leading New York daily papers, that ‘‘ the Cath- 





olic Church maintains that man is endowed with intellect to know 
truth [14] and with will to do good. He is gifted with reason 
which among other capabilities can know by its own power and 
light of the existence of God, of the immortality of the soul, and 
of man’s responsible dependence on God.” This plain statement 
is perverted into ‘‘ Does not Monsignor Capel know that in stating 
that man’s reason was given him to work out his salvation, he 
gives an accolade to agnosticism?” Commentary is unnec- 
essary [15]. 

. “C” is much exercised that the Church should insist by 
the Vatican decisions that her doctrines are never to be inter- 
preted otherwise than they have been, notwithstanding any- 
thing science either now or at any time may say. ‘‘C’’ implies 
this is an insuperable obstacle to progress created by the Church 
[16]. Does ‘‘C” not realize that the mathematician may say 
whatever discoveries science may make, the propositions of Euclid 
and the principles of Algebra will ever bear the same significa- 
tion? This prevents not the progress of science. In like manner 
the doctrines of Revelation must ever be the same under the 
Christian dispensation [17]. 

As ‘‘C” does not report accurately formal statements which 
he heard, as he confounds ¢he Church with local organizations 
[18], as he is not conversant with such a simple fact of our own 
day as that the distinguished astronomer Padre Secchi no longer 
lives [19], it is not surprising that his historic knowledge con- 
cerning the aid rendered by the Church to men of Science and to 
scientific investigation should not only be hazy but inaccurate and 
prejudiced. A little research in Hallam’s Middle Ages, in Dr. 
Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, in Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, in Whewell’s History of the Inductive 
Sciences, in Macaulay’s Essays, in Roscoe’s Life of Leo X., and 
similar will show ‘‘C” that thoughtful men hold very different 
opinions to his as to what the Church has done for Science [20]. 

A remembrance of Macaulay’s words may be useful to ‘‘C,” 
‘*It is thus we ought to judge of the events of the men of other 
times. * * * It is the fundamental law of the world in which 
we live that truth shall grow—first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. A person who complains of the 
men of 1688 for not having been men of 1835 might just as well 
complain of projectiles for describing a parabola, or of quick- 
silver for being heavier than water. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
T. J. CApgL. 

East CAMBRIDGE, FEB. 14, 1884. 





The following brief comments embody the only reply it is 
possible for us to make at this late hour. The numbers corre- 
spond to points made above.—Ep. LIFE, 

1. The Monsignor may not be aware that editorials and edi- 
torial comments are by a journalistic rule left unsigned, or are 
merely signed with an initial. They are the utterances of the 
journal, for which the editor is responsible. The article in 
question, therefore, can not be considered anonymous. 

2. The quotation was made from the Monsignor’s speech 
before the 19th Century Club, as reported by more than one of 
his auditors. We are glad to know, however, that he repudiates 
it, and does justice to the pedigree of Science. 

3. There seems to have been at various times a little difference 
of opinion on the subject. 

4. We are glad to learn that the Church has come to this con- 
clusion. A few years ago she was trying to assert her divine 
right in this city to control the public schools and teach every- 
thing. 

5. Here we might be involved in an argument with the Mon- 
signor. If the Church is disposed to lend a ‘‘strong helping 
hand to Science,” and if she is ‘‘a zealous protectrice of 
Science 

Why did she burn Vanini at Toulouse in 1629 for having 
written a treatise called ‘‘ Dialogues concerning Nature” 
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Why did the infallible Pope, Paul the IV, in 1559 institute the 
Congregation of the Index ?— 

To ‘‘ Examine all books and manuscripts intended for publi- 
cation and decide whether the people be permitted to read them ; 
to correct those books of which the errors are not numerous, and 
which contain certain useful and salutary truths, so as to bring 
them into harmony with the doctrines of the Church ; to condemn 
those of which the principles are heretical and pernicious.” 


Why did said Congregation of Index deiounce Copernicus’ 
book ‘De Revolutionibus,” a purely scientific treatise, and for- 
bid its use? Why did it prohibit Kepler’s ‘‘ Epitome”? Kep- 
ler’s reply shows what was done to encourage him by the ‘‘ Pro- 
tectrice.” He said: 

‘* Now that new testimony is discovered in proof of the truth 
of the doctrines of Copernicus—testimony which was not known 
to the spiritual judges—ye would prohibit the promulgation of 
the true system of the structure of the universe.” 

How does MONSIGNOR reconcile this with his above endeavor 
to show that Kepler was sheltered and protected by Catholicism ? 

Why upon the Index Expurgatorius of the Church to-day, 
stand the names of Darwin, Heckel, Tyndall, Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer—the great apostles of modern Science? Why 
are their works forbidden to Catholics, if the Church really 
wishes to extend the ‘‘ helping hand ?” 

Why did the Council of Salamanca condemn the views of 
Christopher Columbus on the rotundity of the earth as irreligious 
and heretical ? 

Why, by an infallible Pope, and by an Inquisition instituted 
by an infallible Pope and sanctioned by infallible Popes and in- 
fallible Councils for many generations, was that venerable dis- 
coverer and philosopher Galileo dragged to Rome, tortured, and 
compelled to abjure his own scientific writings, and then cast 
into prison—finally to die of a broken heart and be denied 
Christian burial? He had merely affirmed Science, not attacked 
Religion. 

Why did the infallible Pope likewise cause another great scien- 
tist, Giordano Bruno, to be burned at the stake in Rome, in 
1600, for having ventured the opinion that the Scriptures were 
only intended to teach morals and not Sqjence? You yourself 
would have been genially toasted, MONSIGNOR, had you in those 
days said, as you say now with such unction, that the Church was 
not appointed to teach Science. The Inquisition would have 
fondled you, and by its simple but earnest method, might have 
convinced you that you were wrong. ] 

Why did the Inquisition torture 360,000 human beings and 
burn over 33,000 at the stake for exercising their reason ? 

6. Again we beg to differ with you, MONSIGNOR. The more we 
examine into nature, the more irrational appears the revelation 
you interpret. 

How do you reconcile Genesis with geology? The testimony 
of the rocks sets aside the Deluge. The records of Prehistoric 
man, written upon adamantine pages, give the lie direct to the 
Septuagint. Astronomy makes your immense claim upon the 
regard of the Creator as absurd asit is impious. Modern investi- 
gation has shown that your ancient miracles were either natural 
phenomena or silly jugglery, which any intelligent person of the 
present day can explain and reproduce. You have tried, as a 
forlorn hope, to reconcile the two; and claim now that the Scrip- 
tures are “figurative.” But how does Evolution strike you? 
Will you answer Newton’s Principia? Can you dispose sum- 
marily of the facts Science has revealed to us in regard to the 
existence and gradual development of prehistoric races? 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


“Wuy, MY DEAR Mrs. LOVELACE,’ YOU SEEM sO 
much THINNER! HAVE YOU BEEN ILL?” 
“Ou, NO, BUT I HAVE A MORE MUSCULAR MAID.” 








7. Certainly. Science is in perfect harmony with fact. 

8. Herein is precisely where humanity suffered. The Church 
held that Copernicus and Galileo, Bruno and Kepler were dis- 
turbing the domain of faith. They were. If you could, you 
would crush Darwin, Heckel, Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer, 
Miller and Lyell for similar reasons. Their works, purely scien- 
tific, have very thoroughly upset your dominion. 

g. A decided compliment. 

to. Then the whole hierarchy of the Church may be instructed 
by a pope to crush Science and torture its votaries, and still you 
can crawl out of it and disavow responsibility ?. That is a quib- 
ble, MONSIGNOR. 

11. The bulls of Leo X (infallible), referring to the Inquisition; 
the proceedings of the Lateran Council (infallible), against the 
philosophy of AVERROES, in 1512; the bull of PAuL IV, above re- 
ferred to; the records of the Index Expurgatorius, and ef the Inqui- 
sition ; the action of the Council of Salamanca against Columbus; 
and a hundred and one other examples mev be cited of the Church 
denying scientific facts and truths of nature. 

12. See note 5. 

13. We are not defending Protestantism. 

14. The MonsIGNoR’s address, as delivered before the nine- 
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teenth Century Club, was somewhat different trom the syllabus 
with which he thoughtfully provided the reporters. We quoted 
from the address. 
15. Decidedly. : 
16. If convenient, MONSIGNOR will please stand corrected. 
The Catholic Church is offering no insuperable obstacle to science, 


faa me — 


but science does seem to be interfering a little with the progress | 


of the Church. 
17. Why than have each of the 263 infallible Popes and 20 


infallible councils found it necessary to formulate new articles of | 


faith and modify or set aside others ? 


18. To call the Inquisition, which was instituted by infallible 
Pope Innocent IV, in 1243, granted plenary powers by infallible | 
Popes Leo X., Innocent III. and others, and flourished over 400 | 


years, a ‘‘local organization,” shows that the MONSIGNOR is 
darkly and deliciously facetious. 

19. Here the MonsIGNoR certainly has the writer on the hip. 
He did forget that Father Secchi was dead. But there have 
been a great many deaths, one way or another, during the past 
ten years. 

20. ‘‘ Thoughtful” men are sometimes in error. But Macaulay 
is certainly not violently prejudiced in favor of the Church of 
Rome, and assuredly the life of Leo X. does not reflect much 
credit upon the Monsignor’s statement. It was Leo X. who 
gave plenary powers to the Inquisition. 

Monsignor Capel’s peroration is beautifully apt. 

“Truth shall grow.’’ It has grown despite your prunings and 
cutting, despite the fires of persecution and the ice of bigotry. 
It has shot up beyond your shadow. It tops your loftiest spires 
and makes them insignificant. en of 1688 were not men of 
1835. True. But you, Monsignor, claimed for your Church a 
diviner degree. You once held it to be God’s own work, un- 
changeable and incorruptible, infallible and illuminated by the 
intelligence of the Holy Ghost. Do you now recant? Do you 
admit it ishuman? Ah, Monsignor, it is well that the Inquisi- 
tion is a thing of the past. How it would have enjoyed getting 
hold of you! 

We thank Monsignor CAPEL for his courteous communication. 
If this hurried reply satisfies him not, it only remains to say that 
our columns are always at his disposal. 





Knee plus ultra—the ballet girl's skirt. 





THE golden mean—a stingy millionaire. 


A GREEN peach—an Irish “ Informer.” 





TO WINDWARD. 





A Cosmopolitan Romance. By Mary Ann Crowfoot. 





CHAPTER V. 
HE next morning they were suprised by a visit 
from Augustus Whatincom. ‘They were still at 
breakfast. 
room, had seen that something was up. He was mak- 


ing a voyage around Africa in an open boat, pulled by | 


six brigands, and had put into Sorrento on his way. 
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THE NEXT MORNING THEY WERE SURPRISED BY 
A VISIT FROM AUGUSTUS WHATINCOM. 


Whatincom was a Cosmopolitan. He was only thirty- 


| five years old, yet he had been for ten years connected 
_ with the daily newspapers of eight different countries, as 
_ he spoke and wrote all languages with equal facility. 


He had been a Buddhist in India, a sun worshipper 
among the Shamans of Persia ; he had belonged to all 
the secret societies of the North American Indians ; 


| he had dug gold in Australia, had gambled in Leadville, 


had bought telephone stock when it was goo, and sold 
it at par, and now, after all these experiences, he had 
written a Sabbath-school novel and made a fortune. 
He had only one affliction—no lady ever saw him 
without throwing herself into his arms. He always 
tried to beat to windward, but he never escaped. The 
lee shore was too much for him. He had once almost 
eloped with Donna Dianamaria, but the Marchese had 


| spoiled their little game, forgiven his sister and for- 


gotten Augustus. So he invited Augustus to spend a 
week at the villa. He himself went up to Rome to 
help his uncle, the Cardinal, write his will. When he 
came back he persuaded the Princess, his sister, to 
make one of the party. “We can play whist,” he said 
to himself, and rubbed his hands with glee. 





| CHAPTER VI, 


UGUSTUS ought te have “beat to windward,” 

but he put it off one day too long. Besides, he 

could not raise the wind. When the Marchese came 

back he had been to church several times with Marietta. 

She was beginning to feel the wonderful spell exerted 
by Augustus’s strength of body and mind. 

Even as a child—his father was a gipsy and his 





Whatincom was the man who, in the ball- | 


mother a Spanish lady, with basque blood in her veins 
| —he had strangled two bull dogs in his cradle. In 
| the Soudan he had killed a rhinoceros with the flat of 
| his hand. He had also read Joseph Cook’s lectures, 
and was inclined to the Bramo Somaj (which he pro- 
nounced Somash). 
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The Princess was the only person who had any real 
influence over Augustus. She still kept a warm spot 
in her heart for 
him, though she 
could whisper in 
her husband’s ear 
truly enough the 
words, “Ja Uiubli 
tui.” She always 
spoke to him in 
Russian at night, 
devoting an hour 
a day to each of 
the European lan- 
guages, so as to 
keep him in prac- 
tice tor his diplo- 
matic profession. 

As soon as she 
came to Sorrento 
she “smelt a rat.” 
She knew that 
Augustus was er- 
ratic and she took 
him aside. “You must leave immediately,” she said. 
“T shall fall in love with you again if you do n’t.”’ 

Augustus, however, was drifting with the tide. Mar- 





‘*YOU MUST LEAVE IMMEDIATELY,” 
SHE SAID. 


’ 
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| 


ietta was the tied. He answered Donna Dianamaria | 


in Romany. She understood his meaning and deter- 
mined to tip over her inkstand when it was time to 
give the alarm. That was a partially Lutheran meas- 
ure, and her brother would thus get an inkling. There 
were no carpets on the floor. The servants could 
wash it up afterwards. 





CHAPTER VII. 

UGUSTUS saw that Marietta was not happy with 
A her husband. He was a philanthropist, at least 
so far as the feminine 
portion of humanity 
was 
persuaded himself that 
if Marietta wanted to 


her. 


left the Marchese’s 
villa, and the Prin- 
cess went home. The 
Marchese. Macaroni 


suspicious. He kept 


The cat 





—; xtochitl Kia-li 
“ TO ALLAY SUSPICIONS, SANG FIRST teau.* 


A CREOLE SONG.” 
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suspicions, sang first a’ Creole song, then a duet entit- 
led, “ Guarda che bianca luna,” and at exactly eleven 
o'clock she said in French, “Dormes beang Biboloise.” 
She always spoke French when she was affectionately 
disposed. Bibuloso soon afterwards heard the cat 
mew, but he thought nothing of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T was a happy thought of Marietta to give the cat 
to the two dogs. It occupied their attention 
while she escaped to the boat which Augustus had 
waiting for her at the wharf. It was the cat’s mew 
that the Marchese had heard. He was not fond of 
anything but opera, and Bark’s passion mewstc touched 
no kindred chords. He should have remembered 
Shakspere’s 


‘* Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.” 


But his cat was not brindled. 

The lovers meantime sped across the moonlit sea in 
a boat rowed by six brigands. Augustus had provided 
ham sandwiches, since he knew from previous experi- 
ences of the sort that Marietta would bring nothing 
but heaps of handkerchiefs and hairpins and Cologne 
water. “What would you like now ?” he asked, after 
she had fainted for the first time. “O,” said she, “I 
hanker chiefly for a handkerchief.” 

They landed at Casamicciola. It was the day of 
the earthquake. They went to the theatre together. 
They would have sat in a box if Augustus could have 
afforded a box. Just as the play was about to begin 


| they saw the Marchese enter, with a sallow cheek and 


| a blood-shot eye. 


| killed by the earthquake. 
concerned. He | 


elope, it was Kismet | 
that he should help | 
So he made all | 
his arrangements. He | 


was not by nature | 


two dogs and a cat. | 
was named | 
Hiddigeigeichtoxtolil- | 
Cha- | 


On the night chosen , 


by Augustus for the elopement, Marietta, to allay | 





“*The author was personally acquainted with a cat who bore that polyglot 


name in 1824. Kia-li is the Chinese for cat. Chateau naturally means what | 


a cat! 


They fancied that they saw the 
gleam of a pistol in his eye. They slipped out and 
came to America. The Marchese got so interested in 
the play that he forgot his vengeance. He was not 
What is the moral ? 

Ask it of that black-haired old man who drives daily 
on the Pincio with a young Italian bride by his side. 
Ask it of the Princess who is now married for the 
third time, to an English lawyer. 

Ask it of Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Whatincom, who 
might be living in Chicago together if they had not 
quarreled before they got there. They all will answer 
there is none. 





‘* THE LOVERS MEANTIME SPED ACROSS THE MOONLIT 
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THE DANGER? 


a T THE WORKING MAN ON SUNDAY FROM THE 
| SU DISREPUTABLE COMPANY AS THIS. ‘ 
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TO A ‘“*‘NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE.” ’ 


AIDEN, whose most lovely eyes— 
Lovely eyes of midnight hue— 
A beguiling spirit tries 
To get through ! 
Tell me, maiden most divine, 
If you were my valentine, 
Could those eyes, as sweet as sin, 
Take some other fellow in ? 


Maiden, o’er whose rosy lips— 
Rosy lips to love so dear— 

A bewitching spirit trips 
To my ear! 

Tell me, maiden, almost mine, 

If, indeed, my valentine, 

Would those lips of perfect mould 

Ever open for a scold ? 


Maiden, whose most dainty hands— 
Dainty hands of shapely make— 
All my spirit hold in bands 
Hard to break ! 
If you were my valentine 
And those hands were really mine ; 
Tell me, could they without hurt, 
On occasion, mend a—garment ? 


Maiden, whose most tender heart— 
Tender heart, but tempered still— 
Bends my reason’s nobler part 
To its will! 
When I stopped these taffied lines, 
Dropped from life its valentines, 
Would that heart remain my own, 
Beat for love and me alone? 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 








THE RISE AND FALL OF A PHILA- 
DELPHIA FLIRT. 


ROM thedays when Addison dissected a co- 
quette’s heart, and “observed in it a certain 
salamandrine quality, that made it capable of living 
in the midst of fire and flame, without being con- 
sumed or so much as singed,” until the later era of the 
“Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” the foibles of 
womankind have furnished rich materials for satirist 
and wit. Another volume has just been dug out of 
this mine and labeled “A Latter Day Saint.” It is 
the first of a series of American novels and _ possesses 
some admirable qualities which should make it popu- 
lar. It is not pretentious; it aims at being a simple 
satirical sketch, and succeeds. 

Ethel Jones narrates frankly the episodes in her 
career as a brilliant society belle of the city of pro- 
priety and pedigrees, Philadelphia, where brilliancy of 
any kind is generally considered, if not a sin, at least 
a serious misdemeanor. You must be as conventional 


as the monotonous brick fronts and marble door-steps | 


‘hare * 


were very mild. Her Philadelphia conscience cer- 
tainly caused her much unnecessary remorse. Ethel 
plunged from an aristocratic boarding-school where 


| she had been kept by the rigid economy of her mother, 











of that very proper city, or run the risk of being | 


snubbed by descendants of the plain but exceedingly 
acute Quaker who purchased the site of the whole 
town from the Indians for a pack of prize candy. It 
is not surprising to read, therefore, that Ethel’s sins 


into a whirl of society—the “whirl” consisting of a 


tea-party where she first sinned by talking to two 
men at once, and thus depriving a weak sister of her 
share ; an “ Assembly,” which is the height of Philadel- 
phia social dissipation, and a summer at Narragansett, 
where she allowed a handsome young man to kiss her 
while they ‘sat upon the sands in the moonlight. The 
depravity of this latter act was not fer se but potential. 
What must be thought of the moral ballast of a girl 
who would allow such a thing, when she was at the 
very moment plotting to marry “a man whose habits 
as well as his birth were gentlemanly, and who was 
too little accustomed to slowness in his daily life to 
object to a trifle of rapidity in mine ?” 

The second stage of her degeneracy was reached 
when she married this amiable gentlemen of pedigree. 
The mild dissipation of Narragansett gave way before 
the allurements of that gilded palace of crime, New- 
port, where Ethel fell, seemingly past redemption, by 
getting in with the New York set, including several 
Anglomaniacs. She became known as “ Mrs. Charter, 


| the fashionable, the dashing, the daring, the unre- 


strained.” Her fall was accelerated ; she even played 
at totem on the deck of a yacht, smoked a cigarette, 
and sipped mixed drinks. The catastrophe was 
reached when she continued her gaieties in Philadel- 
phia, by flirting with one of her Newport friends to the 
extent of allowing him occasionally to accompany her 
to a ball or theatre. The old lover who kissed her in 
the moonlight at Narragansett took courage from this 
evidence of wifely laxity. He acted as her escort to a 
Maennerchor mask ball where she flirted desperately 
with her own slightly-inebriated husband, who never 
suspected her identity. He followed her to a restau- 
rant where in utter recklessness she proposed to round 
off the evening’s dissipations with an oyster fry, to be 
paid for by her Narragansett lover. Her mask falls 
off ; her husband is horrified and flees to Europe ; 
she faints, and ultimately drifts into typhoid fever, 
from which she emerges repentant, but obliged to 
wear more false hair than ever before. In time her 
husband returns and forgives her. But he can’t love 
false hair as he did the real article; she only has his “ re- 
spect and confidence.” “ Henceforth,” she says, “ my 
life is practical. I go to church, I take a just interest 
in parish work,” and adds by way of admonition, 
“Girls be careful. Do not be led away by your 
desires for racketing amusements and careless enjoy- 
ment. You cannot defy society ’’—especially if you 
live in the city of Brotherly love. Drocu 
HYME AND REASON (Macmillan & Co.), a 
series of short poems by Lewis Carroll, of “Alice 
in Wonderland” fame, is an extremely entertaining lit- 
tle volume. It is profusely illustrated by Arthur B. 
Frost, and the drawings are full of the most delightful 
humor from beginning to end. It requires pretty good 
text to “live up to” Mr. Frost’s illustrations. 
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SIGNS OF BREEDING. 


Stableman ; ’ERE’E BE, SIR! A REGULAR HIMPORTED HINGLISH HANIMAL, ’E’s A BIT THIN, SIR, BUT 
HALL THE LUNUN BLOODS RIDES ’UM THAT WAY, SIR. 

Dude Purchaser: BUT THOSE HOWID LETTERS ON HIS SIDE? 

Stableman: ON His SHOULDER, SIR. THAT’S WHY WE ’OLDS’IM SO ’IGH, SIR. U. STANDS FOR 'UNTER, 
AND HEss FOR LORD STAPLETON, WAT BRED IM, SIR. THEY HONLY PUTS THEM ON WINNERS. IT COSTS A 
“FIVER” AT THE ’ORSE GUARDS TO GET THE LETTERS DONE, SIR. 


*¢ 74 IRCH BARK POEMS” is the title of avery | “THE TRAGEDY OF THE APPLE.” 


attractive little volume which we have just | WAS the apple so rosy and red. that lay all al 
received from Mr. Charles F. Lummis, a well known A on the shel? B is the fy rie wide Sak. 


contributor to Lire. It is very interesting in that it | who wanted that apple himself. C was the chair he 
is printed on birch bark, but we also find in the poems, | determined to climb, and reach for the coveted pelf. 
though they are not quite as original as the binding, a | J) was the door, slightly ajar, through which mama 
delicate fancy and some bits of charming imagery. | came in stealth. E was the ear, suddenly seized, as 
r'hey are quite worthy of being printed in a more sub- | sudden the blow she dealt. F was the fright, the 
stantial form, tho’ the tiny pages of bark— awful fright, the boy, the wicked boy felt. G was the 
Shot thro’ with sunny gleams, | grin, from the little sister who had wanted that apple 

Soft threads of amber light ; to take. H was the hand that administered the blow 


te o> guna as well as the shake. I was the ire that filled mama’s 


; os | soul as the boy his intentions did own. was the jo 

Se quae Frame he SUSE Reet~ane very attenctive. the little sister experienced at having ee that aie 
. alone. K was the knuckle the boy rubbed in his eyes, 
He had been ridiculing her big feet, and to get even | as tears both his cheeks ran down. L was the laughter 
with him she replied that he might have her old seal- | another boy indulged in, as he stood and looked in 
skin sacque made over into a pair of ear-muffs. from outside. M was mama who had arrived just in 
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time her predatory urchin to chide. N was the neigh- 
bor passing along who wondered why the boy cried. O 
was the oration delivered by mama to the penitent boy 
at her feet. P was the pic-nic that took"place in a room 
somewhat back from the street. Q was the question 
mama debated, with what her dear boy she should 
beat. R was the resolve and the boy was bade the in- 
strument of torture to get. S was the slipper so deli- 
cate and small and the cause of his eyes being wet 
T were the tears that wicked boy shed, as he felt he 
was not mama’s pet. U was the unrest he experienced 
that night, as at the supper table he sat. V- was the 
vow he solemnly swore to take it all out on the cat. 
W was the whaling he got from papa, when he heard 
whit his son had been at. X were the excuses the 
wicked boy made all in vain. Y the youth’s promises 
never to do so again. Z was the zeal with which the 
father laid on the cane. &c. was the apple, so rosy and 
red, that still lay all alone on the shelf. 








CAR-FARE—the train-boy’s stock in trade. 





THAT VALENTINE. 


ATRICIUS De VERE O’DOWD loved the 
fragile Amarylis McGettigan. P. De Vere O’D. 
revelled ’midst silks, satins and fine laces ; in short he 
was surrounded by all that money could buy or the 


heart yearn for—he was a clerk in a Broadway dry- | 


goods store. But he was not happy. 
but Erish. 

The high-born Amarylis was the only daughter of a 
retired millionaire politician who had fortunately been 
contemporary with the late Wm. Tweed. Patricius and 
Amarylis had met, murmured and mutualized. For 
three consecutive months had they lived on caramels 
and love’s young dream. For three months had Patri- 
cius’ laundry bill ramained unpaid, and for three 
did he and Ama. McG, float upon an expensive sea of 
periodic opera nights and don-dons. 

On the fated evening upon which our story opens 
Patricius was informed by his laundress that certain 
indispensable articles of clothing necessary for his 
presentable appearance in public would not be forth- 
coming until his long-standing ablutionary debt -had 
been liquidated. 


He was poor 


The laundress was Hibernically mad and could not 


be cajoled into any compromise ; so Patricius wended 
his way linenless and sad 

He was sadder when his inexorable boarding mam 
politely but peremptorily demanded her weekly stipend 
for furnishing indigestible board and adamantine bed- 
ding. The residue of his not munificent weekly 
“salary” he invested in an elaborate valentine for his 
amorette. 

* * * * * * 


From force of habit Patricius glided towards the dom- 
icile of his love. He had just rang the bell when like 
a thunder-clap it broke upon him that upon this very 
night he promised to take her to the opera ; before he 
had time to make his escape down the stoop, the front 
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door was opened and he was ushered in by a footman. 
Weak and fainting, he dropped into a chair and 
blankly stared into space. He hears the rustling of a 
dress upon the stairs ; shall he make his escape by 
jumping from the window? Shall he throw himself 
upon her clemency when she enters and passionately 
whisper into her ears those burning words she has been 
so ardently waiting for? And then shall he conclude 
by revealing his humble condition in life, the many 
difficulties he had to surmount to purchase tickets for 
the opera and the hiring of the necessary dress suit— 
shall he tell her? She enters in full evening dress 
with an enchanting smile upon her lips, but when she 
beholds him without his evening dress suit she knows 
her dream of opera is o’er for that evening, and with 
an’ icy courtesy she sinks upon an opposite chair. 
That icy bow congealed the forthcoming revelation 
and he told not how his manly heart was throbbing. 

The frigidity continued between the proud lovers 
during the evening to such an extent that had the Hud- 
son river been between them it would have been frozen 
to its lowest depths. 

The patrician spirit of Patricius De Vere O’ Dowd was 
too proud to stoop to explain to his Amarylis why on 
that eve the opera knew them not. He smiled as he 
thought of the following week when he would send 
that gorgeous valentine, how he would explain all and 
be received forever into her bosom. 

That night as Amarylis abstractedly hung her teeth 
on a peg and dropped her bangs in a glass of water 
she musingly murmured, “Is he going to give me the 
G. B. ?” 

* * * * * * 


Amarylis had a little brother. The little brother had 
a little chum. . They met and resolved themselves 
into a committee of the whole with closed doors. 
Between Anfarylis and her little brother there was a 
social chasm—cause, incompatibility of temper which 
could only be bridged over by the frequent votive 
offerings of pennies on the part of Amarylis. During 
the past three months the soul of the sister had been 
too much absorbed in love to think of such sordid 
emotions as pennies. Thus the chasm widened. 

Patricius De Vere O’Dowd had a bad habit of using 
polysyllabic words, and in the presence of his prospect- 
ive diminutive brother-in-law quoted Swinburnian 
couplets with adolescent recklessness. 

These were, to the brother of Amarylis and his 
chum, unpardonable crimes. Now these juveniles 
were young in worldly wisdom, and to them valen- 
tines had no other significance than such as were con- 
ducive to practical jokes, termed by them “ rackets.” 

The brother and his chum invested all their weekly 
allowance of pennies in the purchase of valentines. 

* * * * * * 
On Tuesday as Pairicius was about to send his 


gorgeous valentine to its destination the postman 
delivered to him an envelope. With trepidation he 


opened it : an ugly cartoon of a baboon attired as a 
dude met his gaze; it bore the unnecessary title “A 
Brainless Idiot.” 






















Patricius De Vere O’Dowd did not faint, but heroic- 
ally crumpling up the offensive missive he hissed 
between his incisors, “ Heartless girl.” And going 
out he exchanged the gorgeous valentine for a pack of | 
cigarettes. And all was o’er. 

About this same time as Amarylis McGettigen was 
absorbed in the weekly instalment of the thrilling story 
of “‘ Slashing Sarah, the Seraphic Slugger,” an envelope 
was presented to her. “Ah,” she murmured, eagerly | 
snatching it, “he loves me still and has sent the valen- 
tine which he hinted at.” “Alas for human hopes.” | 
(She didn’t say this, but it comes in parenthetically | 
appropriate.) 

She opened the envelope. It was a valentine re- 
presenting an angular female in undress, minus teeth, 
hair, etc., etc. | 

It bore the simple legend, “A Fright.” | 

“Oh, the brute !” she shrieked, and fainted. 

Her brother and his chum viewed the scene through 
the keyhole. 

To our hero and heroine there is now a touching per- 
sonal application about the song “ We never speak as 
we pass by.” 


D. Dinwippy. 





THE Maltese cross—an ill-natured cat. 
Fulmen brutum—drunken men are brutes. 


THOUGH a kerosene burner may be very heavy, the | 
oil will make the lamp —. 


A Million Dollars 


OF INSURANCE ON 


“City of Columbus” or 


IF THEY HAD HELD IT, COULD AND 
DELAY OR 






LIFE 


THE LIVES OF 


DEDUCTION, 


The Travelers 


ee Life and Accident Insurance Company 








RENDER VNTO $CI§SOR$ THOSE 
THINGS WHICH ARE $CIS$ORS- 





A MONUMENT to Wendell Phillips is already talked of in Boston. 
Lucky that he won’t be alive to criticise it when it is erected.—Hart- 
Sord Post. 


Now that Tennyson is a real British peer, the aristocratic circles of 
this country will not receive his name with such a vacant stare. —7he 
Fudge. 

‘* Papa, what is meant by ‘an anomaly ??” ‘An anomaly, my son,” 
replied the father, ‘‘is a man who pays his gas bill without referring to 
the company as a thief.”"—PAzladelphia Call. 


IN all ages and all countries the scales have been the emblem of 
justice. From this it is painfully evident that the fellows whose busi- 
ness it has been to get up emblems have never traded much at grocer- 
ies and provision stores.—Lowed/ Citizen. 


IN a glove fight at Cleveland, on Tuesday night, one of the bruisers 
received such a terrible blow under the ear that he was knocked sense- 
less, and it required ten minutes for a physician to resuscitate him. 
There should be a law fining a physician $50,000 for being present at 
a prize fight.—orr. Herald. 


THE public are mighty particular about trifles. It was reported, 
some time ago, that Mr. Barnum was to have a sacred white elephant 
from Siam. Instead of accepting this statement without question, as 
every statement made by Mr. Barnum should be accepted, the public 
went to nosing around ; but they did n’t find out anything; that is to 
say, nothing of importance. To be sure, they ascertained that the 
elephant is not white, is not sacred, and that sacred elephants, white, 
black, blue or gray, are unknown in Siam ; but with these trifling 
exceptions, Mr. Barnum’s coming attraction is beyond peradventure a 
sacred white elephant from Siam. The veteran showman is to be con- 
| Re tac of upon his success in establishing the animal’s character in 
the face of hostile criticism.— Boston Transcript. 


THE VICTIMS OF THE 


“Crested Butte Mine,” 


WOULD HAVE BEEN PAID WITHOUT 
BY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Any other Accident Company in America would be destroyed by it! 





OR ANYTHING LIKE IT. 


We have a surplus of nearly $2,000,000 to meet just such emergencies. 


With all this Security, our rates are very low, and our contract clear and equitable. 
We issue also Life Policies of every desirable form. Apply at once to any Agent, or the Home Office at Hartford. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 
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HARVARD CLUB 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





NEw YORK, FEBRUARY I, 1884. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER WILL 
TAKE PLACE AT DELMONICO’S, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 

On ‘THuRSDAY, FEs, 

All Harvard men from any quarter, whether mem- 
bers of the Club or not, are cordially invited. 

The price of Tickets forthe Dinner, including Wine, 
is Six Dollars. The Club, as usual, pays the addi- 
tional cost of the Dinner. It is desirable that the 
Committee should promptly receive notice from those 


intending to be present. Tickets may be obtained 
of any member of the Committee, or of 


CHARLES C. BEAMAN, President, 
52 Wall Street. 

S. SMITH, Secretary, 
95 Nassau Street. 

Or, WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, Jr., Treasurer, 
1o Wall Street. 


21, AT 6:30 P. M. 


NATHANIEL 





DINNER COMMITTEE: 
EDMUND WETMORE, 
EpWARD R. ANDREWS, JAMES J. HIGGINSON, 
ELIHU CHAUNCEY, NATHANIEL A. PRENTISS, 
Louis C. LEDYARD, WILLIAM A. PURRINGTON, 
Joun E. Cowptn, Joun L. LAMSON. 


These famous Steel Pens com- 
bine the essential gee of 
Elasticity, Durabilit y and real 






3wan uill ection, and Ws 
suited to all styles of i 
For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.. N.Y. _ 
GEORGE MATHER’S SONS, 


PRINTING [NK, 


60 JOHN STREET, New YorK, 
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30 DAYS. TRIAL 
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ALEC TRO- VoL TAIC BELT and other ELECTR IC 

4; APPLIANCES are sent on 30 Days’ Trial TO 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from Nervous Desiity, Lost VITALITY, 
WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a 
PERSONAL NATURE, resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER Causes. Speedy relief and complete 
restoration to HEALTH, VicoR and _ MANHOOD 
GUARANTEED. Send at once for Illustrated 
Pamphlet free. Address 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Leading Nos: '4, 048, 130, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

26 John St., New York. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 








THE LATEST INVENTION. 


EVERY effort to invent a cotton picking machine 
has proved unsuccessful. The last machine, invented 
by an Arkansaw man, tore off the operator’s clothes, 
threw him over a fence, and then hobbled off like a 
wounded grasshopper.—Arkansas Traveller. 


THE United States at last has a President whose 
pantaloons do not bag‘at the knees. —- Louisville 
Courver-Fournal, 


IT is believed that in the coming summer the great | 


showman will give ‘‘ Sacred Elephant Sunday After- 
noon Exhibitions,’ 
invited to adjourn at half price. 


SPECIAL CARS FOR NUISANCES. 

‘* ALL passenger trains should have one cattle car, 
and compel every man who chews tobacco to ride 
in it.” 

‘* And they should also haul one flat car,”’ said the 
cross passenger, “ for the fresh air woman who al- 
ways insists on keeping the car window open. She 
should sit on a slab seat on an open grated car and 
breathe ashes and cinders to her soul’s content.” 

‘* And a dark and lonely box car,” said the tall, 
thin passenger, for the man who whistles. The 
whistlers could all get together in there and sit and 
drum on the sides of the car with their fingers and 
whistle all the tunes they didn’t know, and the rest 
of the train would be happy.” 

‘* And a Kalamazoo velocipede,” said the fat pas- 
senger, ‘‘ for the man who drums on the floor with 
his feet every time the train stops.’’ Here the man on 
the wood box suddenly ceased pounding his favorite 
overture with his heels. ‘‘ By the time he had 
worked his knees on express time forty-five miles,” 
continued the fat passenger, without appearing to 
notice anything, ‘‘ he might be able to give his feet a 
vacation of two or three hours.” 

‘* And occasionally,” the man on the wood box said, 
leaning forward to gaze earnestly into the stove, 
‘*they might put on Barnum’s Jumbocar for the man 
who always has to ride over the trucks for fear of 
springing the car.” 

There was an embarrassing silence of a minute or 
two, when the fat passenger said something about 
refrigerator cars for the man who was too fresh to 
keep in a day coach, and then everybody began to 
fear the conversation was takiag on a Congressional 
aspect, and so the committee rose, and shortly after 
the house adjourned.—Robert F. Burdette. 


The Harvard Club has wisely selected Thursday evening 
next, the night of the Arion Ball, for its regular annual din- 
ner, Washington’s Birthday follow ing, everybody will have 
a chance to sleep it off. 

Edenia. 

Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 

Lily of the Valley. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg's Perfume, 
Lundborg's Perfume, 
Send one, two, 
three or five dol- 
elars for a retail 
box, by express, of the best Candies in the world, put 
up in handsome boxes, All strictly pure. Suitable for 
presents. Try it once, 
Address, C.F.GUNTHER, Confectioner. 


78 MADISON Sr. C Cuicaco. 


“ Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


“Conon Sense’ Lunch Room, 
135 BROADWAY (cor. Cedar St.), 
enna P. WHEDON, a 


LIFE 


VOLS. 


Vol. I., Jan. to June, ‘inclusive ; Vol. II., 


*to which Sunday schools will be | 








AMUSEMENTS. 





—.., 


De S THEATRE. BROADWAY AND 30th ST 
Under the management of Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Orchestra, $1. 50 ; Dress Circle, $x ; Second Balcony, soc. 

Every night 8: 15; Over 10:40; Matinees begin at2. ~ 


7-20-8. 
SaturDAy Mariner. 
“* Laughter literally inces. 
t.”"—Herald. 


Seven- Twenty-Eight | 
Seven-Twenty- ~Kight | 





HOTELS. 


PARKER HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 








Harvey D. PARKER & Co, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HARVEY D. PARKER, 
EDWARD 0, 
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Axeading London Phe 
ician establishes an 
Officein New ‘York. 
for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicin:. 


Meserole (late of London), who makes a spo- 

catty a fos has without doubt agg and cured 

re cases than any other living ——. rT succes¢ 

has simply been astonishing; we have heard 

over 20 years’ standing ae cured by fn He 

has published a work on this disease, which he sends 

with a large bottle of his wonderful cure free to any suf: 

ferer who may send their express and se 6. Address We 
ees ons wishin, rs cure to addre: 

ILE, No. 96 John St., New York. 





DENISON PAPER M’F’G CO. 
BOOK PAPERS. 


| ‘Star Mill,” ‘* Eagle Mill,” “ Diamond Miil.” 


BosTON OFFICE, 20 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


| MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, - - MAINE. 





FOR 1883. 


I. anp II. 
July to December, inclusive, durably bound, for sale at the 


publication offite Price, postage free, $5.00. To subscribers returning a complete set for the year 1883, both 
Volumes will be forwarded for $5.00. To subscribers returning a complete set of one Volume that Volume 


will be forwarded for $2.50. Address, 


Office of LIFE, 





1155 Broadway, New York. 
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ECONOMIZING IN LIVING. BILLIARDS. 
| Satp a railroad magnate : 
‘Times are getting close, and I must economize.’ 


ST, | ‘Not in your living, I trust ?” queried a friend. The Collender Billiard @ Pool Tabl 
LY, Lose ” : “ ara an 00 ables 
0c, Cavanagh, Sanford & Co. Ah, no,” replied the large shareholder : ‘‘ not in 


my living, but in the living of my employes.”-Chicago 
Evening Fournal. 
Merchant Tatlors - 


A NEAT REPAIRER. 





CES and Lmporters, AT a grand dinner. 
A very heedless gentleman who talks a great deal 
= — - % forgets that his neighbor, a young lady, is prematurely 
16 WEST 23d STREET, large, and cries out: 
“T do not like large women.” have received the first premiums, the latest Triumphs 


Opposite 5th Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. The lady bites her lips; the gentleman sees he has Cg ie ered xe the Colones Gilnd Tolle ond tine 


Pao. See | made a blunder, and to repair it as gallantly as possi- | bination Cushions, Balls, Cues. &c., at the Paris Exhibi- 

; ble he adds: tion of 1878. At the Centennial Commission, Philadelphia, 

All the latest London Fabrics regularly imported. ‘‘When they are young, madam !"—French Fun, | m 1876, the combination cushions were reported the only 

ones scientifically correct in the angles of incidence and re- 

flection. New and second-hand billiard tables, in all de- 
signs, at the lowest prices. 
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A NIGHT or two ago, just as the Hon, John L. Sul- 


livan left his dressing-room to appear upon the stage, The H. W. COLLENDER COMPANY 
a messenger boy rushed hastily in and handed hima 768 Broadway, New York. 241 Tremont St., Boston. 
te — | telegram. , : ; 15 South Fifth St., St. Louis. 113 S, oth St., Philadelphia. 
‘What's this?” he exclaimed, as his eye caught | 84and845tateSt.,Chicago 367W. Baltimore St. Baltimore. 
Ps 7 2 -EERUER. the contents. ‘‘ Wendell Phillips dead! Is it possi- | _ ‘ 
GRADY & McKEEVER; ble ?” And he leaned against a *‘ super” for support. : eat 
)., LATe ‘*What’s the trouble ? Is something wrong with 


; the Hon. John ?” was the anxious whisper. And out \ \ } \ L | P AY P I; R 
; an > in front the audience, wild with impatience and delay, fr } 
RENNER & COMPA NY, howled and hooted and hissed. - ad = ad =, 


DEALEKS IN ‘*Gents,” said the eminent Bostonian, recovering 
himself with an effort, ‘is the snoozer ready ? If he 


is, Ill knock him silly both ways.” Then he added, =: ° 
MAN, F if N E A R I S | under his breath: ‘‘ Another one of us gone, and I’m Decorate and Beautify your 
. 


| not feeling very well myself. I must get back to Bos- 
ton.”"—Philadelphia Call. Homes, Offices, &c. 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


QUAINT, RARE AND CuRIOUS PAPERS BY 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PICTURE FRAMES, 4 > Pee Seen wo EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
i . Z ‘* FATHER,” said a youth of tender years and sym- 
No. 719 SIXTH AVE., NEW York. | pathetic nature, as he paused for a moment before . : 
dipping into the bread pudding which formed the Close Figures given on Large Contracts. 
FACTORY, 218 W. 42d STREET. dessert of his dinner vesterday; ‘‘ father, I wish the , 
cook would n’t use the bread to make it up into pud- If youintend to sell your house, paper it, 
i. iceman : she crumble # up and throw it out as it will bring from $2000 to $3000 more 
" “But,” res weiied Dis ween inetd sire, ‘that after having been Papered. Samples and 
Common Sense Binder would lee pao from hie sae bread pudding, Book on Decorations mailed free. 
which you like so much ” 
FOR BINDING ‘But the poor birds,” said the the tender-hearted H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
L I 2) E 2 boy ; ‘*I am afraid they will starve.” 
ae ee the parent, ‘‘but if you have no MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 
Casey, NESE DAs, = | See ree eres Sera |...» wees aaicnmanial 
Will hold 26 numbers. Mailed to | were hungry yourself, what would you do ?” : sy spline 





any part . The boy was silent for a moment, then his face 
y pe of the United States Sor $1 brightened, a touch of his father’s practicality illum- 
Address, office of ‘* LIFE,” c 


155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ined his eye : ‘ Why, then,” he said softly, ‘‘ could n't Hand -Made 


we go out and kill the birds ?”—Boston Fournal. 
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aii ees: sie Sour Mash Whiskeys. 


& Lead Prt OLD CROW RVE. 
‘ ; HERMITAGE, 
MAYFIELD. 


4 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


i FOUNTOGRAPH 4 Sold absolutely pure, uncolored, un- 














wa: “MACKINNON.” 


od a Reng ot reputation. The THE An ordinary Gold Pen in very simple sweetened. None sold until four sumt 

NG. only strict rst~ tyl F te 

Sb caly one hove as Maaooee Peoer “UNION ”’ pre a mers old. $3.50 to $9.00 to families. To 
(with s cs, . x ve 

AINE. a ap stew wae pens wear Contains eithera FOUNTAGRAPH NEVER CLOGS. the trade, at trade prices. Finest Wines 


or MACKINNON at one end of a 
Prices, $4.00 and upward. handsome holder and a Lead Pencil at Ink lasts Ten Days, Pen Ten Years 


the other. Prices, $1.50, Upwarb. Prices, $3.00 to $10.00. : : 
The A. S. French Co., M’f’rs, New York and London. masthess, maga ec shite sia 


NEW YORK. 11358 B'wAy, Cor. 27 T. 
Callan YorK OFFICE, 199 BROADWAY, GROUND FLOOR (WESTERN UNION TEL. BUILDING). : ; mer 
all and try or send for List. Sent by mail on receipt of price. + Re 


and Liquors. 
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Volume Pan be tobeaat AT & Lunes! thousan ONS as M the above disease use 
incurable when our questions hel © Pewee ort kind and of ong 
Treatment F SS seaees sees, ee that Fviena two Ft ert a witha Val: 
k n or REY. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. -— TISE on this d ny outeren, Give Ex. 


P, O. address, DR, T, 161 Pearl 8t., N, Y. 
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Upholstery Department 


We are now opening our Spring Importations of | 
Choice Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Window | 
Draperies, and a general line of Upholstery Goods, 
&c., to which we invite special attention. 


Proadevay K 19th él. 


Min y x2 See 


2. Send for Circular. S20) 


‘hr 


Will be pleasanter to the owners and readers of these 
new and delightful volumes : 


VERTIGIA, a novel, by the author of ‘‘ Kismet.” 
$1.25. 


DIANE CORYVAL, the last ‘‘No Name” 
$1.00. 


novel. 


TREASURE ISLAND. R. L. Stevenson’s wonderful 
and delightful treasure hunting story. $1.25. 


OLD Lapy Mary, another ‘ 
story by the author of ‘ 
cents. 


Seen and Unseen” 
A Little Pilgrim.” 75 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
| lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


reset 


SAFES 


HAV ¢ MANY. YENTED 
AVE.Lo patel IMPROVEMENT 


NOT FOUND THER MAKES) 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


W 
BY TH OSE Wade TO SI TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 CHestnur Sr. Puta 


CHAMPAGNES > 


Boucue Fits 


& Company, 


WINE GROWERS, MAREUIL SUR-AY (Champagne). 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


23 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris ; 37 Beaver Street, New York. 


Are now shipping their Cuvees of 1878 Wines, the quality of which will make them rank among the 
finest ever imported into the United States. 


MAXIMUM, Very 


Dry. 


NAPOLEON’S CABINET, Extra Dry. 


DRY VERZENAY. 


For SALE BY ALL THE BEST WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS THROUGHOUT THE STATES. 





PRESS OF GILLISS BROTHERS, 75 & 77 FULTON STREET N. Y. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 


ARTISTS. 
HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 


1876. 
HIGHEST AWAKD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 








T willnever Poet but And] will never sell any 
HARTSHORNS ROLLERS = put HARTSHORNS! 











: DuVivierace 
=< 49 Broads! 
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¥ | 
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Ze colt ASENTS 
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THE FINEST 


‘CLOTH OF GOLD 


‘“‘Straight Mesh ’’ Cigarette 


NOW READY. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 





